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President’s report 


elcome to the September edition of the Geelong 

Naturalist. In spite of the last month being wet and 
cold, many members were out and about enjoying some 
of the sights within the region. | suspect it was eagerness 
to see that first glimpse of plant and animal species 
emerging or about to explode in numbers with the advent 
of warmer weather, or just the changing of the seasons. 


The GFNC Facebook page is a good way to keep in touch 
and share experiences and photos as is the GFNC 
website, where you can record your observations. Some 
notable highlights this month were: 


° Barry Lingham’s great photo capturing a couple of 
Swampland Cool-skinks sunning together on a log 
at Edward’s Point. 

Susan Kruss with David Cook, finding Leopard and 
Bluebeard Orchid species at Anglesea. 

Helen Schofield and Lance Breguet seem to be 
everywhere with the approach ‘if it flowers it is worth 
recording’. Beautiful photos of Helmet Orchid at 
Inverleigh and Bushy Parrot-Pea at Brisbane 
Ranges form just a small part of their recent photo 
collection. 


Rod Lowther 


For those members who are registered on Facebook but 
have not yet joined the GFNC discussion page, | 
encourage you to join the conversation. 


Spring also brings migratory birds back to our shores, and 
| Know many members are already on the lookout. A 
couple of Latham’s Snipe have been seen this last week 
in the region but many of the other species are yet to be 
recorded. So please keep those observations coming in 
via eBird or the GFNC website. 


For my part, | sighted my first Common Hover Fly in the 
garden and will continue to keep my eyes out for the Blue- 
banded Bee and Cuckoo Bee that are further tell-tale 
signs of the renewal of life that forms part of the wonder of 
the seasons. 


May you all have a nature-engaging month and don't 
forget, if you are going to the ANGAIR Wildflower 
weekend later in September, please feel free to visit the 
GFNC stand and chat to the club members helping out. 
A final thanks to those volunteers who are helping on the 
stand and/or contributing to the many other club activities 
planned throughout September. 


Tonight...Speaker: Dr Jack Pascoe, Conservation Ecology Centre, Cape Otway 

Topic: Projects that the Conservation Ecology Centre are conducting, including Koala ecology, Otway 
Conservation Dogs (Quoll Surveys), Leafy Greenhood Orchids, The Otway Ark—Landscape Scale Native Species 
Recovery Program and upcoming research projects on critical weight range mammal abundance and predator 


abundance. 


At the October meeting...Speaker: Robert Burn, citizen scientist and honorary associate at Museum Victoria. 


Topic: Nudibranchs 


Southern Australia has a truly marvelous and extensive marine fauna, many animals equaling or exceeding in shape, 
colour and beauty similar species of tropical waters. Nudibranchs are marine snails without shells into which the animal 
can retract for protection from predators. Consequently, nudibranchs have developed protective glands and colour 
patterns to deter would-be predators. The Bass Strait area is rich in nudibranchs and their close relatives, over 400 
species being known, with many more yet to be discovered. Most are less than 10 mm long and easily overlooked; 
some are very common and some exceedingly rare. All are wonderful to study. Join us as Robert briefly recounts a 65 


year hobby—an obsession with nudibranchs. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 


GFNC website: http://www.gfnc.org.au 
e-mail address: info@gfnc.org.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 
other members and visitors. 


GFNC Facebook 
http:/Awww.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The photo on the front cover, by Susan Kruss, is of a group of 
Bluebeard Orchids Pheladenia deformis at Anglesea. 


The photo on the back cover, by Susan Kruss, is of Grey 
Goshawk (white morph) at Forrest 1 September 2017. 





Out and about: Some things | have learned about flies 


new book has been added to the GFNC library: The 

Secret Life of Flies, by Erica McAlister. It is easy to 
read and has given me a new insight into these insects that 
are often regarded as little more than pests. Here are just a 
few fly facts. 


A dipterist is a person who studies flies (often somewhat 
fanatical about their virtues). 


Flies have only two wings and occasionally none. They go 
through a complete metamorphosis cycle of egg, larva, 
pupa and adult. Within both terrestrial and aquatic 
ecosystems, flies are the most dominant in terms of both 
species numbers and numbers of individuals, yet they are 
ignored in most biodiversity studies. 


Flies include mosquitos and midges, but not butterflies, 
dragonflies, damselflies or mayflies. The House Fly Musca 
domestica is only one of 4000 species of Musca. Bush flies 
Musca vetustissima did not occur in Australia before cows 
were introduced and cow pats provided food for them. 


Some flies are economically destructive, including Fruit 
Flies, Gall Midges, Leaf Miners and Rust Flies. Some can 
spread root disease. Some flies are almost frighteningly 
huge. The largest flies in the world are the timber flies. 
Pantophthalmus bellardii can be up to 8.5 cm wide with 
wings spread. They feed only on wood. Their larvae are 
wood borers and inhabit galleries that are carved 
horizontally into the tree. They can be very noisy when 
munching. Larvae have very robust head capsules and 
massive mandibles. 


Of the 150 families of flies, almost half, 71, have been 
shown to feed from flowers. Hoverflies are the most 
important dipteran pollinators. In northeast Greenland 
house flies are the best pollinators. 


Flies can live in extreme temperatures. Chironomidae are 
some of the most important pollinators in the Arctic. They 
can undergo long periods of freezing as well as extremes 
of light and darkness. The midge Smittia velutina pollinates 
the Purple Saxifrage, found on Kaffeklubben Island in north 
Greenland, at 83°40' N, the most northerly plant location in 
the world. These midges are very fast developers. No 
males have ever been found; the offspring develop from 
unfertilised eggs. They mature in three days. They are also 
sun worshippers because they rotate around the flower for 
maximum sun exposure and if it rains they shelter 
underneath the flowers. 


Some flies can live at great depths. In Lake Baikal, 
southern Siberia, one species has larvae that live 1,360 
metres below the surface, in temperatures between 3.4° 
and 3.6°C in borderline anoxic environments. To 
compensate, they contain haemoglobin which has an 
affinity to oxygen. 


Adult flies have developed suctorial feeding. The suctorial 
mouthparts of adult flies, like that of spiders, cannot deal 
with solid food, and either have to dissolve it first or only 
feed on liquids, i.e. nectar and blood. Mosquitoes don't 
have chewing mouthparts, so they do not bite you. Most 


Valda Dedman 


adult flies no longer have hardened mandibles and 
maxillae, the exception being the bloodsucking 
nemotocereans, including the mosquitoes and midges and 
some of the lower Brachycera, including the horse flies. 
The majority of house flies have the characteristic 'vomiting' 
mouthparts. This means they have large fleshy pads at the 
end of their mouthparts that have drainage channels or 
canals at the base of their underside through which they 
suck up the liquid. The vomiting is actually the release of 
digestive enzymes, including amalyase and maltase which 
are necessary to break down their dinner into manageable 
liquid. 


Flies and their larvae feed on a wide variety of vegetable 
and animal materials, including blood and faeces. The 
Wombat Flies (24 species) feed on wombat dung. Many 
Vinegar flies and their larvae feed on rotting and fermenting 
fruits and can become quite drunk. Flies of the genus 
Rivella feed on nitrogen-fixing root nodules of many plants 
including soy beans. 


Many fly species prefer fungi. Some eat mushroom and 
mycelium. Fungus gnat larvae feast for six to 12 months 
before pupating. Don Colless reared Perisssomma fuseum 
from Boletus fungi. They have four eyes! We have no idea 
why. Some Crane Flies live solely on fungi. Crane flies can 
shed one of their long legs if attacked but do not grow a 
new one. Phronia graze on slime moulds. Their larvae are 
free-living so cover themselves with slime for protection. 
Three species cover themselves with their own faeces. 


There are 20 000 species of Chironomidae midges. Some 
are marine, two are found in Antarctica. These larvae are 
omnivorous, and feed on algae and moss and decaying 
vegetable matter and micro-organisms. They construct 
special winter cocoons to keep warm. The larvae contain 
the sugars trehalose, glucose and erythritol which can help 
prevent ice from forming within their cells. Most of their life 
is spent as larvae, up to two years. Wingless adults live 
only 10 days. 


Tangle-veined fly females of the family Nemestrinidae can 
lay several thousand eggs in their lifetime, compared to the 
house fly's 500. Their larvae are parasitic on grasshoppers 
and scarab beetles. The adults have a very long proboscis 
to penetrate flowers with long tubes. Fluid enters the tube 
by capillary action and the process is speeded up by 
suction pumps within the head region. The subfamily 
Cyclopsideinae is only known from a couple of specimens 
found in Australia, just one species, and the holotype was 
destroyed. (How could that happen?) 


Many flies such as the kelp flies feed on decaying 
seaweed. Kelp flies are flattened and their legs are covered 
with spines. They can squeeze through strands of 
seaweed. Oedoparena glaucus larvae prey on barnacles. 
The adults deposit eggs on the inner surface of the 
barnacle, the operculum. Larvae live and pupate within the 
safety of the closed shell. Larvae of shore flies Beckeriella 
niger live in the foam nests of Laptodactyline frogs and eat 
not only the eggs but also the tadpoles. 

The larvae of many midge species live in tubes or burrow 
down into the mud. Many, including bloodworms, cast out a 
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sticky net from their burrows that trap passing particles of 
food. These are constructed from salivary silk glands in 
less than 40 seconds. C. plumosus eats both the catch 
and the net. 


Robber flies are a venomous group that subdues its prey. 
They can prey on crickets, dragonflies, beetles, other 
robber flies, bees, wasps and hummingbirds. They are 
robust flies and have a mustache to protect their 
mouthparts from flailing limbs. The mouthparts have a 
hardened tube-like proboscis that surrounds a very long 
and slender hypopharynx, which is a tongue-like structure. 
This forms the lance-like tube that penetrates the prey. 
They release saliva containing enzymes and venoms. A 
fly can catch something on the wing, subdue it, suck it dry 
and then discard the husk in a relatively short time. All 
robber flies have very advanced vision, with thousands of 
photo-receptive units (ommatidae) that enable them to 
have a large angle of view and to detect rapid movement. 


Adult Dolichopodidae capture and hold their prey with 
their mouthparts and then shred them which causes the 
internal contents to ooze out. 


Very complex courtship displays are characteristic of most 
predatory flies. Males often have wings with spots as well 
as expanded feet paddles, silver patches and expanded 
antennae. Males may buzz wings perpendicular to their 
bodies to woo females. They also have large genitalia, 
which they proudly display. 


Dance flies bring nuptial gifts to the non-hunting female. 
Some species swarm enabling them to be more visible to 
the females. Others perch individually on branches, 
holding on to freshly caught prey for the female to feed on 
during copulation. Often the females finish the gift and 
leave before copulation has finished. Some species wrap 
the gifts. Hilara has huge swollen 'feet' on its foreleg. 
These swellings contain glands for producing silk for 
wrapping the gift. Some males take back a half-eaten gift 
and rewrap it for a future occasion. Empis males just 
present empty frothy balloons made out of saliva. 
Ramphyiomyia make females dance. Some females 
devour the males while mating. 


Male Antler Flies have head protrusions superficially 
resembling deer antlers, which are used to spar with their 
opponents and show off to females, as well as to defend 
territories which have the best rotting sapwood and are 
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Redbeak Orchid Pyrorchis nigricans 
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also the larval habitats sought by females. Many species 
have widened heads and eyeballs on stalks which they 
use to assert their territorial dominance through head 
butting and fisticuffs fighting. The eyes of Stalk-eyed Flies 
are at the end of long stalks, not in the head. Females 
select males with the longest eye-stalks. Males face off 
against each other, measuring the length of their eye- 
stalks. Males defend their territories. 


Females of Signal Flies have been seen running around 
on leaves, sometimes in spirals or circles, wing waving as 
they go, occasionally pausing for a second or two. The 
smaller males mimic this, chasing after the female, 
touching her abdomen when possible with their proboscis 
or front legs. Eventually she allows him to mount her, and 
with his copulatory organ extended, he taps her on the 
abdomen to signal the commencement of copulation. 
Males of the Australian species Europrosopia anostigma 
tap the female's wings or abdomen and also ingest her 
anal fluids. 


There are some nasty parasitic flies. The Thick-headed fly 
female catches the wasp or bee host mid-air and forcibly 
inserts an egg into it, often using a can-opener type theca 
on her abdominal segments. Some have modified their 
egg into the shape of a harpoon, with which it pierces the 
eye of its victim. Some of Darwin's Galapagos finches 
have been parasitised by maggots from the introduced 
house fly Philornis downsi. |t has had such an impact on 
the finches since 1960 that there are fears the birds may 
become extinct if nothing is done. Only found in Australia, 
the larvae of the genus Batrachomyia parasitise a number 
of frog species, including the Red-eyed Tree Frog of the 
wet tropic rainforest of the north-east. The larvae grow 
under the frog’s skin and can extend about 70% the length 
of a frog. One of the largest was found to represent 7.1% 
of that frog's remaining mass. 


About 160 000 species of fly have been described and 
this may be only half those in existence. Flies are 
everywhere, not only the house fly and blow fly or the 
bush fly which may irritate us. Look carefully the next time 
you encounter a fly. And do read that book. 


Reference 
McAlister, E. (2017) The Secret Life of Flies, CSIRO, 
Clayton South, Vic. 
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Photo: Susan Kruss 


Fauna report 


wo sightings of microbats flying just on dusk, and 

skinks sun-basking, in early August Suggested an 
unusually mild start to the month. It didn’t remain so with 
the last weeks very cold and wet. Now that spring has 
officially arrived, according to the old system of four 
seasons of equal length, we can expect to find more 
reptiles ‘out-and-about’ in the local bushland, a time 
keenly anticipated by herpetologists. Time, too, to make 
sure the strings on the bat harp trap are tight and replace 
any that are broken. 


The discovery of Agile Antechinuses in the bushland at 
Yaugher that was burnt in spring 2014 was welcome—see 
the details in the separate report—and it shows how 
valuable fauna trapping can be in better understanding the 
way mammals respond to fire. 


Cameras are also particularly important as a survey tool 
and the four we received recently from the CCMA will help 
us search for mammals and reptiles during the next few 
years. Where we deploy them, and how best to manage 
the images we gain, are issues we have yet to resolve. 
The meeting we have planned for November will no doubt 
be useful in this regard. 


Mammals 


Common Ringtail Possum 25/08/17 Highton, killed on Barrabool Road at Montague 
Street. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 2 23/07/17 Bannockburn, grazing in a paddock east of Old TP 
Base Road. 

5 27/08/17 Barwon Downs, grazing in paddock behind the TP 

houses at Love’s Road turnoff. 

13/08/17 Aireys Inlet, grazing on roadside, Old Coach Road CF,GA 

near Moggs Creek at 7.30pm. 


You Yangs, a very old, partly-blind individual on the 


Red-necked Wallaby | 
Swamp (Black) Wallaby Tell 26/08/17 


Trevor Pescott 


Tiles are also valuable in finding sometimes-elusive 
reptiles. Nocturnal species in particular are difficult to 
locate, and tiles as well as pitfall trapping are ideal for 
finding these species. 


The Club’s Fauna Group has a number of projects 
planned, based to a large extent on the three-night 
surveys carried out each month, usually ending on the 
second Sunday to avoid a clash with the main excursion 
on the third Sunday. Information is detailed on the weekly 
activities update. 


Over spring and summer, the timing of harp-trapping for 
bats depends on the weather, so it is usually impossible to 
plan more than a few days ahead. If you are interested, 
watch for ‘impromptu’ events that may be arranged at very 
short notice—they will be listed on the weekly update 
when possible. 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; CBm, Chris Bitmead; CF, 
Chrissy Freestone; GA, George Appleby; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, 
Geoff Gates; LCI, Lynne Clarke; RE, Ross Elijah; RU, Rustem 
Upton; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


side of Great Circle Drive, east side. 


Microbat species 1 02/08/17 Fyansford, flying at dusk near the Barwon River, CF 
temp about 8°C. 


Poe | 06/08/17 Jan Juc, flying over Clubhouse Road. ete 


oor l 01/08/17 Jan Juc, foraging beside Clubhouse Road. Pl 
a 23/08/17 Corio Grasslands, under separate tiles. RE,TP 








Agile Antechinus after release at Yaugher (fauna survey) 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Herps 


Growling Grass Frog 1 23/07/17 Paraparap, Gray’s Road. CBm 
Spotted Grass Frog 21/07/17 Wooloomanata, found under tiles. P 


Brown Tree Frog 1 08/08/17 Highton, possibly this species, heard calling loudly 
during rain in the afternoon at North Valley Road, 
‘the first frog heard here in 12 years on this dry 
hilltop’. 


Eastern Smooth Frog 4 12/08/17 Aireys Inlet, heard calling from within the creekline RU 
along Ironbark Gorge Track. 

Tussock Skink 2 23/08/17 Corio Grassland, under separate tiles. 

(Pseudemoia pagenstecheri 


Swampland Cool-skink (P. rawlinsoni) 7 09/08/17 Edwards Point, many noted sun-basking near the BL,GD 
edge of the saltmarsh including four at one site. 
Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 1 23/08/17 Corio Grasslands, under a discarded plastic RE,TP 
table-top on the road verge 
You Yangs, a tiny, lethargic individual under a fallen 
log beside Great Circle Drive opposite Rockwell 
Road. 
Lowlands Copperhead 2 05/08/17 Breakwater, under rubbish on the railway GD 
embankment beside the Barwon River ‘where | 
would have expected to find Tiger Snakes.’ Small, 
lethargic individuals. 
1 06/08/17 Drysdale, under roadside debris beside Grubb Road, | GD 
| eo 


Little Whip Snake 23/08/17 Corio Grasslands, a small individual under a tile. RE,TP 
yo. i > J j 
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Lowlands Copperhead snake. 6 August 2017. Photo: Guy Dutson 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Batesford 
27 July 2017 
Leader: Bill Honey 
Craig Morley 


Members and friends of the GFNC Bird Group thoroughly enjoyed at lunch-time. Total species ended up at an amazing 63! 


the July Bird group excursion to Batesford. 
Bird list by: Craig Morley, Richard Alcorn, Margaret Alcorn, David 


We were pleased to be guided by Bill Honey and learn more about Boyle, Paul Schillier, Guy Dutson, Barry Lingham. 
this fascinating part of the region, so close to the Geelong CBD. 

We were also thrilled to host several members of local Landcare For more details follow these links to eBird lists: 
networks. We trust they enjoyed their time with us and look for- 
ward to seeing them out and about again soon. Some of the bird 
highlights were: Wedge-tailed Eagles, Collared Sparrowhawk,  http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S38340836 
Crested Shrike-tits, the Restless Flycatchers down by the dam, the 

Peregrine Falcon cameo and the Little Eagle that floated through _http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S38340825 


http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S38340832 
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On-going fauna surveys 


he club has a number of on-going fauna surveys 

including several sets of tile grids that are monitored 
regularly. The following are four of the projects—there are 
several others. 


Corio Grassland 


On 23 August 2017 a check was made on the 56 tiles that 
are set in 4 lines each of 11 and one of 12 in a rectangular 
grid on the grassland at Corio. This is an on-going project 
by the City of Greater Geelong and the Geelong FNC. The 
tiles are numbered 1—56 so that it is possible to follow the 
‘occupancy’ of each tile. In the survey on 13/07/17 many of 
the tiles had complex nests and burrows of House Mice 
with most of them occupied by the mice. 

In August only three of the nests were in use, the majority 
clearly abandoned. 

Small black ants were found under many tiles, and there 
were many winged individuals and large amounts of eggs. 


The results for 23/08/17 were: 

Tussock Skink Pseudomoia pagenstecheri — 2 small 
individuals under separate tiles. 

Little Whip Snake Parasuta flagellum — 1 small individual. 
House Mouse Mus musculus — 3 under separate tiles. 


Bannockburn Bush 


An integral part of the fauna survey being undertaken by 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


the Geelong Field Naturalists Club in conjunction with the 
Friends of the Bannockburn Bush, and on behalf of the 
Ballarat Environment Network, is the establishment and 
monitoring of a series of tile grids in the reserve. 


A check on the tiles which have been in place for about 
four months did not produce any vertebrate fauna, and only 
limited invertebrates. 


Twenty Elliott traps were also in place for three nights from 
22 to 24 August. However, these did not capture any 
fauna. 


Little River Ripley Reserve 


Another grid of 28 tiles is set on the Little River Ripley 
Reserve on the west side of the Geelong—Bacchus Marsh 
Road. It is managed by the City of Greater Geelong. The 
tiles are checked each month. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


Along with Parks Victoria and the Friends of the OGNR the 
Club is undertaking a fauna survey using both pitfall traps 
and tiles to better understand the reptile and amphibian 
fauna at the reserve. We are particularly interested in 
determining the status of Bibron’s Toadlet following the 
discovery of two probable specimens of the rare amphibian 
about 17 years ago by Dave King. 


Next fauna surveys 


7-10 September: Brisbane Ranges 


| had hoped we may be able to gain access to the Barwon Water land around the reservoirs but 
at the time of writing (28/08/17) | haven't been able to confirm this. If this isn’t possible an 
alternative site will be chosen. We will be checking some of the tile and camera sites over the 
weekend and meeting members of the Friends of the Brisbane Ranges on Sunday. 


So the meeting details are sketchy...please check the GFNC weekly update for any later news. 


The meeting place for each day is the large car park at the Durdidwarrah Reservoirs on 


the Geelong-Ballan Road. 


Thursday 7 September — 1.00 p.m. to set Elliott traps. 


Friday 8 to Sunday 10 September — 8.00 a.m. to check Elliotts, and any other activities that are 


planned for the day. 


5-8 October: Breakfast Creek/Anglesea Heath 


Planning for the weekend is still being completed. See the October Geelong Naturalist for 


details. 


These will also appear in the GFNC weekly update when they are available. 


9-12 November: tile check at Bannockburn, Brisbane Ranges, Wooloomanata, Corio and 


Ripley Reserve 


26 November: ‘training day’ with Peter Homan at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


7-10 December: Gerangamete 


(Note: these are provisional and may be changed as circumstances dictate.) 
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Yaugher Fauna Survey 
17—20 August 2017 


ll trapping was carried out in accordance with our 
WSIAEC approval 23.15 and Wildlife Permit 
(DELWP) 10007876. 


Location 

Yaugher is about 2 km north of Forrest on the edge of the 
Otway Ranges. It was the last station on the Birregurra— 
Forrest railway line before crossing the broad West 
Barwon River flood plain. Prior to the West Barwon 
reservoir being built in the 1960s, the plain was regularly 
inundated and the rail line had to be built on raised 
embankments and bridges. Plans to develop a village at 
Yaugher did not proceed after this was achieved although 
at one time land for a primary school had been reserved 
and at least one church constructed. The last train to 
travel the line was a converted motor vehicle painted in 
vivid yellow and black stripes and consequently was 
nicknamed the ‘tiger’. The Forrest cemetery is at Yaugher, 
as is the recreation reserve and pony club grounds. Part of 
the Forrest—Birregurra train line is now accessible along 
the Tiger Rail Trail. 

The weekend fauna survey was based at the Pescott 
house built in the 1990s on a one-acre block on which a 
church had once been situated. Local folklore suggests 
the church was eventually put on a ‘sled’ and dragged 
over the river flats to Forrest, and the block sold. The land 
to the north and west of the block forms part of the Otway 
Forest Park, and the land to the south is open grazing 
farmland. 





Two Agile Antechinuses 


Pixcontroller photo 


Survey activities 

Since the weather was still too cold for bat or reptile 
trapping to be undertaken, activities were limited to Elliott 
and camera trapping. A spotlighting walk on the Friday 
night was abandoned due to heavy rain. 


Elliott traps 


On Thursday 17 August we set four transect lines each 
with 10 small Elliott traps in the area south of Boundary 
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Trevor Pescott for Fauna Group 


Road and west of Caspers Access which had been burnt 
as part of the planned fuel-reduction program in spring 
2014. The traps were baited with the standard mix of 
oatmeal, golden syrup and peanut butter, and enclosed in 
waterproof plastic covers. These were numbered E1—40. 
On Friday 18 August we set another 2 transects of 10 
traps (E41-60) in the heathland on the north side of 
Thompson Track just east of Kent Road. 
Results 
18/08/17: E21 Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis 
male wt. 36 g 
Agile Antechinus male wt. 39 g 
Agile Antechinus male wt. 31 g 

E36 Agile Antechinus female wt. 24 g 
20/08/17: E6 Agile Antechinus male wt.32 g 

E7 Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes female wt. 86 g 

E30 Agile Antechinus male wt. 39 g 

E 37 Agile Antechinus female wt. 32 g 
The traps along Thompson Track were unsuccessful 
without any animals caught in the two nights they were in 
place. 


19/08/17: E1 
E22 





Bush Rat 


Pixcontroller photo 


Cameras 

On Friday 18/08/17 we set one of the Bestguarder 
cameras in an area near the house where there are 
teatree Leptospermum sp. and Narrow-leaved 
Peppermint Eucalyptus radiata over an open Gahnia 
sieberiana and moss understorey. It was focused on a bait 
-cage containing the standard mix. The camera was in 
place for one night and photographed Long-nosed 
Potoroo, Swamp Wallaby and Agile Antechinus. 

The camera was moved to a site in the area where the 
Elliott traps had been used and where some possum scats 
had been found. It was focused on a bait-container fixed to 
the trunk of a Narrow-leaved Peppermint and remained 
there until collected on 27/08/17. Photographs were taken 
of Agile Antechinus and Grey Shrike-thrush but no 
possums. 

One of the Pixcontroller cameras was set in the same 
general area on 20/08/17 and focused on a bait-cage at 


ground level. It was collected on 27/08/17 and had 


obtained photographs of Agile Antechinus and Bush Rat as 


well as various birds. 

A second Bestgarder camera was set on a Mountain Grey 
Gum E. cypellocarpa focused on a bait-cage attached to 
the trunk of an adjacent tree about 2 m above the ground 


on 19/08/17 and collected on 27/08/17. It had not taken any 


photographs. 


Incidental observations 

Sightings were made of Red-necked Wallaby, Swamp 
Wallaby and Eastern Grey Kangaroo. 

Koala and possum scats were found. 

Some old diggings by Short-beaked Echidnas were noted. 


Victorian Smooth Frogs, Brown Tree Frogs and Common 
Froglets were heard calling. 


Although no comprehensive bird list was compiled we did 
note Rufous Bristlebird, Olive Whistler, Bassian Thrush, 
Satin Bowerbird and various other species. 

A pair of Spotted Pardalotes was watched digging a nest 


burrow in the main trapping area, but it seems unlikely the 
nest was completed as the area became very wet with 
heavy rain. 

Mammal list 

Short-beaked Echidna—some old diggings noted. 
Agile Antechinus—five males and two females were 
caught, and others photographed. 

Koala—scats noted along Thompson Track. 

Possum scats were found in the trapping site. 
Long-nosed Potoroo—photographed near the house. 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo—a few seen. 

Red-necked Wallaby—seen along Boundary Road and 
Thompson Track. 

Swamp Wallaby—several noted. 

Bush Rat—one caught, also photographed. 


Thanks 

To Parks Victoria, thanks for allowing us access to the 
areas where the fauna survey was carried out. 

Tracey, Helen, Lance, Barry, Chrissy, George and Lothar 
assisted in setting, monitoring and collecting the traps. 


Geelong Regional Libraries host Author Encounters 
at the Belmont Library on Wednesday 20 September—6.30—7.30 p.m. 
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BIRDS 


AND 


BOTANISTS 


A FIELD NATURALIST'S HISTORY OF GEELONG 


Join local author and columnist, Trevor Pescott, as he explores 
many regional places of environmental significance and the wealth 
of wildlife to be found here. Discover profiles of people who have 
made a significant contribution to our understanding of the local 
plants and animals and learn the history of the two field naturalists 


clubs of Geelong. 


To attend, register through Geelong Regional Library Events program. 


URL for Trevor’s event is: 


http://www.grlc.vic.gov.au/whats-on/trevor-pescott-birds-and-botanists-field-naturalists-history-geelong 
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Butterfly report 


he Cabbage Whites were not absent for long, the first 

appearing after 27 days. They have mostly been seen 
in ones and twos. Chrissy Freestone’s sighting of two 
copulating was indicative of their return. During courtship 
males fly behind and slightly below the female. After a 
series of loops in which positions may be reversed, they 
settle side by side to mate. They may also release 
pheromones during courtship. Mated females may reject 
males by lowering their wings and raising their abdomen in 
the air. 


Cabbage White 28/7/17 
Ponds 


30/7/17 Fyansford 


Valda Dedman 


Singles of Imperial Jezebel, Saltbush Blue, Yellow Admiral 
and the migratory Painted Lady have also been seen. 
Perhaps it will be a good butterfly year. 


Observers: 


CFr, Chrissy Freestone; DBi, Darren Bird; DTy, David 
Tytherleigh; GPo, Graham Possingham; HSc, Helen 
Schofield; LBr, Lance Breguet; LCI, Lynne Clarke; JN, John 
Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; RUp, Rustem Upton. 


Deakin University, Waurn 2 copulating on the wing CFr 


1 in mid morning among plants on roadside, corner HSc 


Paper Mills Rd and Princes Hwy. 


01/8/17 Cnr Malop & Swanston 


Sts, Geelong 


05/8/17 Batesford 1 


09/8/17 


Garden 
10/8/17 Geelong Botanic Gardens 


12/8/17 Harrison Court, Highton 


Geelong west Community 1 flying around garden beds. 


1 flying across Malop St. RUp 


JPo, GPo 
HSc, LBr 


JPo 


JPo 


13/8/17 
14/8/17 


19/8/17 
19/8/17 
22/8/17 


Drysdale 


Near Queens bridge, 
Highton side 


Moolap 
Highton 


Belmont, 


3 flying past. DBi 


5 flying around singly among roadside vegetation. 


3 in sun in roadside weeds. 
2 in sun with roadside oxalis in flower. 


2 on oxalis on roadside. 


HSc 


JN 
JN 
JN 


23/8/17 North Valley Road 1 


Highton 


Imperial Jezebel 19/8/17 Anglesea Heath 1 


Australian Painted 24/8/17 


Lady 
Yellow Admiral 14/8/17 Verner Street, East 
Geelong 


22/8/17 Newtown 


Geelong Botanic Gardens First of season. 


1 briefly flying around backyard before heading into 
neighbour's garden. 
1 fluttering around garden on a mild day, alighted 


periodically on a flowering rosemary bush. 


Saltbush Blue 20/8/17 
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River Pde, Barwon Heads 1 soaking up the sun, easily approached. 


fe ar 
wie 
oe ye 
Red ironbark sa Distillery Creek. 31 July 2017. 
Photo: Guy Dutson 





Winter 2017, flowering gums and happy honeyeaters 


F ew people like winter and the naturalist eagerly 
searches for transition to spring. My winter 
birdwatching highlights have been the congregations of 
honeyeaters noisily jostling in flowering eucalypts. And the 
exuberantly flowering Yellow Gums and Red Ironbarks 
have been an ecological highlight. In contrast to previous 
winters, honeyeaters have been more widespread and 
numerous in winter 2017. The dispersive Yellow-faced and 
White-naped Honeyeaters started migrating overhead in 
early April 2017, with flocks of up to 200 over Ocean 
Grove and Geelong (and other birdwatchers’ gardens!). 
This migration was not exceptional but some stayed all 
winter. At Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, Yellow-faced and 
White-naped Honeyeaters have been irregular and 
uncommon visitors in recent winters, but small numbers 
occurred throughout the winter of 2017. Both species have 
been widespread in gums along roadsides across the 
Bellarine, with much higher numbers to the west in 
extensive bushland with flowering eucalypts. The mass 
flowering of Red Ironbarks in the Otways also hosted 
exceptional numbers of Crescent Honeyeaters, but these 
have not dispersed north or east into agricultural or 
suburban landscapes. There was even one (or more) 
Scarlet Honeyeaters at Mogg’s Creek. New Holland 
Honeyeaters, Red Wattlebirds and Eastern Spinebills 
have also been very common in the Otways ironbarks, but 


Moggs Distillery lronbark 
Creek, Creek, Basin, Pt 
Airey’s Airey’s Inlet Addis 
Inlet 
Flowering Red Red Ironbark Red 
eucalypt Ironbark Ironbark 
Survey date, 31 July 31 July 20 July 
2017 
White-naped 75 169 33 
Honeyeater 
Yellow-faced 10 143 44 
Honeyeater 
Crescent 47 87 30 
Honeyeater 
New Holland 32 48 59 
Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 5 94 137 
Noisy Miner 0 0 0 
Eastern Spinebill 30 42 13 
Lorikeets 0 0 0 
Swift Parrot 0 0 0 


Guy Dutson 


not noticeably more common in Ocean Grove. Perhaps 
most surprising was the lack of lorikeets or Swift Parrots in 
ironbarks. 


Counting birds helps to illustrate this story, but this table 
poses more questions than it answers. The numbers are 
number of individuals recorded per hour based on single 
visits of 1-2 hours, and compared to estimated average 
counts over the winter at Ocean Grove. 


Have more honeyeaters stopped over winter or have they 
just concentrated in these flowering eucalypts? Did the 
high rainfall of spring 2016 lead to increased numbers of 
honeyeaters fledging from the Otways and dispersing 
north and west? (I think that there have been more 
Crimson Rosellas but fewer robins this winter.) Noisy 
Miners are probably excluding the small honeyeaters from 
Ocean Grove. Do lorikeets and Swift Parrots prefer Yellow 
Gums over Red lronbarks? Might the lorikeets prefer 
habitats where miners, which are not heavy nectar- 
feeders, have excluded small honeyeaters? Is there 
another reason why lorikeets are much more common in 
Ocean Grove? (This winter, Musk Lorikeets have been 
scarce outside Ocean Grove where over 100 have 
commonly roosted.) Will Swift Parrots stop on their return 
migration back to Tasmania? And are we submitting 
enough counts for the new Geelong Bird Report to be able 
to answer these types of questions into the future?! 


Moorabool Bannockburn Ocean Ocean Grove 
River, Reserve Grove town Nature 
Batesford Reserve 
Red Gum Yellow Gum Yellow Gum Yellow Gum 
(few) + exotic 
Spp 
27 July 15 August all winter all winter 
240 130 0 5 
60 115 0 10 
0 0 0 0 
30 34 residents residents 
only? only? 
30 62 10 20 
0 0 100s 2 
0 0 0 1 
10 Purple- 3 Purple- 20 Musk, 10 Rainbow 
crowned crowned 30 Rainbow, 
2 Rainbow 2 Purple- 
crowned 
(10 in Red 1-3forafew 0 
Gums) weeks 
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Five places to go bird watching in Geelong 


pen | was invited by Sean Dooley, editor of 
Australian Birdlife to prepare this article to 
highlight Geelong leading up to biennial Australasian 
Ornithological Conference. An edited version of this 
article will appear in the September edition. Victoria’s 
second largest city is close to an array of wonderful birding 
sites including wet forests, coastal heathlands, dry 
woodlands and a number of wetlands of international 
significance. 


To coincide with Australasian Ornithological Conference to 
be held in Geelong in November 2017, it seemed an 
opportune time to showcase some of the local birding 
spots within 10 kilometres or a drive of 30 minutes from 
the city centre. Craig Morley, BirdLife Australia member, 
convener of the Bird Group of Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club (affiliated with BirdLife Australia) and an eBird 
Australia reviewer for Victoria, accepted the difficult, if not 
impossible, task of narrowing down just five such spots in 
this bird-rich region with many diverse habitats. 


Eastern Park and Geelong Botanic Gardens 


At these sites close to the CBD, Grey Butcherbirds, 
Magpies, Pied Currawongs, Eastern Rosellas, Crested 
Pigeons and Rainbow Lorikeets are regular. Gang-gang 
Cockatoos and Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos are 
possible. There is a Nankeen Night Heron roost. 
Australian Hobby and Collared Sparrowhawk are likely 
from September to April. In the Botanic Gardens, look for 
Brown Thornbills and White-browed Scrubwrens; in 
autumn and winter expect Rose and Pink Robins (brown 
birds), Eastern Spinebills and Grey Fantails. Yellow-faced 
and White-naped Honeyeaters and Rufous Fantails pass 
through in autumn and spring. Eurasian Coots, Dusky 
Moorhens, Australasian Grebe and Pacific Black Ducks 
are regular at the lake. Great Egret, Latham’s Snipe and 
Baillon’s Crake may turn up. A short walk to Limeburners 
Point will add cormorant species and Crested Terns. 
Across Corio Bay look for Australasian Gannets; in spring 
and summer Arctic Jaeger (may be pestering terns and 
gulls. 


Links to eBird Hotspots: Eastern Park http://ebird.org/ 
ebird/australia/hotspot/L2549826 


Botanic Gardens https://ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/L3637443 


Stormwater Harvesting Lake http://ebird.org/ebird/ 
australia/hotspot/L2965365 


Balyang Sanctuary 


In this parkland beside the Barwon River, look for 
Chestnut and Grey Teal, Wood Duck, Pacific Black Duck 
and possibly Hardhead, Latham’s Snipe, Buff-banded Rail 
and Spotted Crake. On the river, nearby, Australasian 
Darters breed in nests close to those of Little Pied and 
Little Black Cormorants. Alarm calls of New Holland and 
White-plumed Honeyeaters may alert you to Grey 
Goshawk (autumn-winter), Collared Sparrowhawk, 
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Craig Morley 


Australian Hobby or occasionally Peregrine Falcon. 
Parrots include Red-rumped Parrots, Rainbow Lorikeet, 
Eastern and Crimson Rosellas. A gentle six-kilometre 
return walk upstream to Queens Park may add Brown 
Goshawk, Collared Sparrowhawk, Little Eagle, Whistling 
Kite, Kestrels, Black-shouldered Kite, Sacred Kingfisher 
and Dusky Woodswallow (spring—summer) and roosting 
Tawny Frogmouths or a Southern Boobook. Carry water, 
be sun-smart and aware of snakes! 


Link to eBird Hotspots: Balyang Sanctuary hitps:// 
ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/L2549672 


Queens Park http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/hotspot/ 
L2549974 


Barwon River Estuary 


Ocean Grove boat ramp and the path downstream to the 
bridge provide views of many shorebirds on the sandflats. 
A telescope will be useful. Bar-tailed Godwits, Eastern 
Curlews, Red-necked Stints, Curlew and Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers and Common Greenshanks can be seen. 
Black-tailed Godwit, Terek Sandpiper, Common 
Sandpiper, Sanderling or Whimbrel may turn up. Expect 
several duck and cormorant species with Black Swans, 
Great Egrets and White-faced Herons. Spiny-cheeked and 
Singing Honeyeaters may be found in the fringing shrubs. 
Caspian Terns or a fly-past of a White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
may be an added delight. 


Link to eBird Hotspot: http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/ 
hotspot/L2368529 


Point Addis and Ironbark Basin 


Point Addis car park is known for Rufous Bristlebirds. Out 
to sea, look for Shy and Black-browed Albatross, Short- 
tailed Shearwater (October to April) and Fluttering 
Shearwater. Brush Bronzewings are possible. Moving to 
nearby Ironbark Basin will provide opportunities for views 
of Crescent Honeyeaters, Gang-gang Cockatoos, Scarlet 
Robins, White-throated Treecreepers, Striated Thornbill, 
Varied Sittella, White-eared and Brown-headed 
Honeyeaters, Satin Flycatcher (spring—-summer) and, less 
frequently, Leaden Flycatcher and Bassian Thrush. Blue- 
winged Parrots quietly feed on seeding grasses or loaf in 
trees during summer. 


Links to eBird Hotspots: Point Addis http://ebird.org/ebird/ 
australia/hotspot/L921929 


lronbark Basin http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/hotspot/ 
L2547804 


You Yangs Regional Park 


This reserve offers rewarding bush birding. The 
Information Centre is a great place to start, especially if 
the gums are flowering to attract Purple-crowned, Little 
and Musk Lorikeets along with honeyeater species, 
including Black-chinned. The careful observer may be 
rewarded with Painted Button-quail, Common and Brush 
Bronzewing, Speckled Warbler, Southern Whiteface, 
Diamond Firetail, Rainbow Bee-eater and Scarlet Robin. 


Expect Weebill, several thornbill species, Jacky Winter, 
Crested Shrike-tit and Rufous and Golden Whistlers. 
Western and White-throated Gerygones and Dollarbirds, 
though vagrants, may be recorded. Keep an eye skywards 
for raptors and please respect the private property to the 
west of the Western Plantation. 


Link to eBird Hotspot: http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/ 
hotspot/L941188 


Check numerous sub-sites Hotspots for more detail: e.g. 
Visitor Entrance Area hitps://ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/ 
L3330932 


Gravel Pit Tor https://ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/L3267760 
Stockyards https://ebird.org/ebird/hotspot/L3840429 


The 2017 Australasian Ornithological Conference will be held 
in Geelong, 8-11 November. To register visit https:// 
aoconference.wordpress.com/To find out more http:// 
ornithologyexchange.org/meetings/database.html/_/bird- 
meetings/upcoming-bird-meetings/2017-australasian- 
ornithological-conference-r145 





Looking north from Barwon Heads and estuary to Lake Connewarre and Geelong to Corio Bay and the You Yangs. 13 April 2016. 
Photograph: Craig Morley, Pilot: John Pettit 


Latham’s Snipe surveys in their second year 


n the 2016-2017 Spring-Summer season, the Latham’s 
Snipe project expanded its count program to include a 
range of new sites beyond Victoria. Thanks to the help of 

many volunteers, we now have count sites in six States. 


Of course, our coverage across those is still very patchy 
but we were excited to see some great count results 
emerge from those sites last year. By January 2017, there 
were around 80 sites, which generated a total count of 684 
snipe. This may not seem like many birds given the number 
of sites, but if we compare those totals to the number of 
Latham’s Snipe typically detected during Shorebirds 2020 
biannual monitoring (around 1100), we see that the surveys 
and the information they are generating are potentially of 
great value for understanding what snipe populations are 
doing. 


SO we are encouraging everyone to get out snipe hunting 
again this year. It is predicted to be a much drier year than 
last year, which will almost certainly affect the count totals. 
We may find that birds counted in large numbers at some 
sites last year will be in low numbers there this year and 
vice versa. 


Guy Dutson 


GFNC members have been active participants in the last 
two years. Although the highest numbers were at 
well-known hotspots such as Jerringot and Balyang 
(Geelong), Begola Wetlands (Ocean Grove) and Lake 
Lorne (Drysdale), it is likely that a wide range of sites 
support small numbers. 


The project is seeking surveyors for any snipe sites except 
for Balyang, Jerringot, Belmont Common, Eastern Park, 
Elcho Drain and Blue Waters. In particular, we are seeking 
a new surveyor(s) for Begola Wetlands which has 
consistently high numbers of snipe (hiding in dense grass 
alongside some Copperheads). 


The count dates are September 23, November 25 and 
January 20 (2018). 


If you are interested in being involved or want to know 
more about the project, please contact Birgita 


b.hansen@federation.edu.au or check out the website 
https://lathamssnipeproject.wordpress.com/ 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Gherang 
24 August 2017 


This outing was attended by 15 people including two local 
visitors. The weather was cold but fine for the morning and 
we had a pleasant ramble through the wooded areas of 
this lovely 150 acre property in Gherang, owned by Chris 
Trotter. We have had an annual outing to this property for 
many years now. As an added attraction the Nodding 
Greenhood orchids made carpets of flowers in some areas 
and a few tall greenhoods were also found. 


A Fan-tailed Cuckoo seemed to follow us round but re- 
mained elusively out of sight, as did Horsfield’s Bronze- 
Cuckoo and Pallid Cuckoo. We were also accompanied by 
the call of White-throated Treecreepers and Grey Fantails, 


Gherang fauna list compiled by Rustem Upton 
Birds 

Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Chestnut Teal 

Pacific Black Duck 
Australasian Grebe 

Brown Goshawk 

Swamp Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Galah 

Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Pallid Cuckoo 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 


Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Thornbill 

Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Varied Sittella 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 





Pat Streefkerk 


plus various honeyeaters and thornbills. The two dams 
yielded a few waterbirds and there were plenty of rosella 
species around. A mob of grey kangaroos filed past in the 
adjacent paddock. When we were near the open paddocks 
we were watched with interest by the various llamas and 
clydesdales, and went on further to meet the large part- 
mammoth donkeys and then miniatures, with a couple of 
friendly foals. 


We had morning tea on the patio of the house with further 
sightings of birds in the garden and a wonderful chocolate 
cake made by Chris. Many thanks to Chris Trotter for her 
warm welcome. 


Mammals 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Swamp Wallaby 


Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Olive-back Oriole 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Jacky Winter 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye 
Welcome Swallow 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail 
Common Blackbird 
House Sparrow 


Frogs 
Common Froglet 


Butterflies 
Spotted Jezebel 


Book Review The Sound of a Wild Snail Eating by Elisabeth Tova Bailey 


Last month in the Geelong Naturalist there were a couple 
of references to snails which reminded me of a book which 
caught my eye recently at the Zebra Rock Shop in 
Kununurra! 


This little book tells the story of a bed-ridden woman whose 
carer gave her a snail for company. She observed the snail 
as it ate, slept and explored at night. 


Later she researched and found amazing facts about these 
small animals. Snails have only three senses—smell, taste 
and touch. Their sight is limited to dark and light 
awareness. They breathe through a pneumostome which 
opens about four times a minute. Snails can have over 
2500 sharp, small, delicate teeth or radula. Predatory snails 
have fewer but longer teeth which can fold back when they 
are ingesting their victims. Tastebuds on the lower 
tentacles distinguish between bitter, salty and sweet. 
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Alison Watson 


The upper tentacles have thousands of chemoreceptor 
cells similar to the human nose. Snails have an ability to 
‘foot drink’ and have a need for calcium and other nutrients 
from the soil. 


This book has given me a new awareness and appreciation 
of snails. It was a meditative read exploring human 
resilience and the sense of wonder of a small creature. 


See also Valda Dedman’s article ‘Otway Land Snails’ in 
Geelong Naturalist, Vol 50, No 3, July 2014. 


The Sound of a Wild Snail Eating was also one of GFNC’s 
Eco Book Group choices some years ago, a popular book 
for many. 


Balyang—an ordinary winter’s afternoon 


had been looking at the observations on the GFNC 

website and wondered if the turtle | had seen at Balyang 
some months ago, might be sunning itself there again, on 
this golden afternoon. At 4 p.m., on Monday 31 July, | 
drove down the hill to look. 


The air was full of the shouts of Rainbow Lorikeets, Red 
Wattlebirds and Sulphur-crested Cockatoos as | walked 
across the grass to the riverbank below the Shannon 
Avenue bridge. The grass had been recently cut, so no 
frogs were calling. When | reached the river, my eye was 
immediately caught by an adult Nankeen Night-heron on 
the opposite bank, motionless beside the water, its 
exquisite colouring intensified by the stillness. Soon the 
image broke and the water around the bird rippled as it 
began a long process of bathing. A few Hoary-headed 
Grebes investigated the movement, and a Eurasian Coot 
swam by. 


Closer to the bridge, a female Australasian Darter was 
preening on a low branch, beside a black bird engaged on 
the same task. For a moment, | thought it was a pair of 
Darters, but the black bird unwound itself to reveal a Little 
Black Cormorant. The colour on the Darter’s neck was 
rich, almost an orange, glowing in the sunshine. 


For a little while she held her wings out to dry, but before 
long she was in the water, swimming downstream, with 
just her neck exposed, looking very snake-like, passing 
the Nankeen Night-heron now perched on a branch a 
metre above the water’s edge. Every now and then she 
dived, only to reappear shortly afterwards a little further 
downstream, without fish. She was a woman with a 
purpose. 


She soon climbed up onto a low branch. About two metres 
away, a large black bird, a male Darter, was undertaking a 
curious movement on an old nest. His long, black tail was 
erect, his head tucked under his chest, turning slightly to 
reveal his yellow and white facial markings, and he was 
flapping his wings vigorously, alternately. | could see a 
little pink spot under the tail on his black feathered rump, 
which was facing the river. This went on for some minutes. 


The female preened a little, then hung her wings out to 
dry. The male calmed down, and followed suit. In due 


Lynne Clarke 


course, the female approached the nest, and the male 
resumed his enticing dance. She did not join him while | 
was watching, (about fifteen minutes), but stayed beside 
the nest. They both preened and shook themselves, and 
occasionally touched bills. The male sometimes plucked a 
stick, or leaf, and rearranged it in the nest, and they 
basked side by side in the sunlight. Such a handsome 
pair! 


Above me, Rainbow Lorikeets were squabbling over 
promising holes in the River Red Gums, and one at least 
had staked a claim. Loud screeching proclaimed the 
arrival of a Long-billed Corella, which disappeared inside a 
hole, still screeching, then was seen flicking out bits of 
detritus. White-plumed Honeyeaters flitted about. An 
Australasian Grebe in breeding plumage sailed up-river, 
ignoring the now four Hoary-headed Grebes still in winter 
garb. Search as | might, | could find no turtle. 


It was becoming a little chilly, so | wandered back towards 
the lake. The corella passed above me, screeching, and 
joined another, sitting four-square in a large hole in the 
sunshine. Which hole would be preferred? Competition 
from the lorikeets could not be ignored. 


All was normal on the lake. Pacific Black Ducks and 
Chestnut Teals rested on a fallen gum tree, Eurasian 
Coots and Dusky Moorhens poked about in the reeds and 
shallows; a Purple Swamphen looked at me, considering; 
a male Australian Wood Duck ran off as | approached. A 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo reigned on the top of the dead 
tree in the middle of the lake and two Australian Pelicans, 
immobile, were curled on nest boxes. 


Suddenly, deafening screeching rent the air and 
everything was up, into the blue sky, or tearing across the 
lake. Probably a raptor had set the local population 
swirling, but | couldn't find it. Only the pelicans were 
undisturbed. Slowly the cacophony diminished and the 
myriad birds returned to their places once more, the pair of 
corellas being the last to settle. 


| strolled slowly back to the car, across this brilliant, 
colourful place, bathed in sunshine. Just an ordinary 
afternoon, really, but full of drama, expectation, peace, 
threat, intensity and, for me at least, joy. 





You Yangs boneseed pull report 
26 August 2017 


ye again, we 'lucked out' with great August weather 
making conditions ideal for any outdoor activity. 'The 
GFNC hill' and the downhill area of the West Walk path 
continue to be our work sites. The upper area of the hill 
has been clear of boneseed for many years but the skirt 
down to the walking path always has regrowth, albeit light, 
requiring attention each year. 


At this time of year the boneseed exhibits full bloom and 
one particular bush, atop a high rock ledge, had been 
flaunting its presence to us for ages, no place for faint 


Rob Beardsley 


hearts and 'crook' knees to be attempting access—enter 
'agiles' Brooke and Brent, the mocking ceased shortly 
after. 


Many thanks to all who attended making the day a great 
success. At lunch we were again treated to one of Janet's 
divine orange cakes—thank you Janet—and the resident 
Wedgetail circling overhead. 


Our next working bee will be May 2018. Come and enjoy 
the fabulous You Yangs. They need your help. 
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July-August Bird Observations—some highlights 


he undeniable giveaway signs that spring is on the 

way have finally arisen on the Bellarine Peninsula and 
surrounds. Crisp mornings and some sunny days, still 
punctuated by enough cold and rain to keep enthusiasm in 
check, are creeping into our Geelong forecast over recent 
weeks. Our birdlife is responding appropriately. 


There are many records this month of returning spring 
migrants. Fairy Martins and Tree Martins have made their 
first appearances for the season in the rural verges of 
Geelong, and Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo records have 
flooded in after a typical winter when records diminish. The 
mournful repetitive descending whistle of this species is the 
first give away to its presence. The classic Olive-backed 
Oriole calls have suddenly crept in, a sure sign of spring’s 
arrival. Similarly, the unmistakable escalating call of the 
Pallid Cuckoo is now being heard locally and that large 
grey cuckoo silhouette noted in the country west of 
Geelong. 


Wetlands continue to be well filled after an autumn and 
winter of local rain and, with that water, good numbers of 
many wetlands birds. Waterlogged paddocks and 
roadsides have proved fruitful for Cattle Egrets and, 
mainly solitary, White-necked Herons, the latter being 
present now over most of our region for 12-18 months. 
Hardhead are intriguing ducks and have been sighted 
close to the city and beyond. A Black-tailed Native-hen at 
Torquay was pleasing as there have been very few records 
of this species over the past year. They are prone to large 
irruptions when breeding conditions are right further north 
and can appear unexpectedly in great numbers. 


Breeding records have been noted across many species. 
Australasian Grebes with independent young have 
contrasted with courting Australian Darters. Striated 
Thornbills have been seen busily carrying nest-material 
and Australian Magpies are well advanced with breeding. 
Several families of Black-shouldered Kites have been 
seen across the region. 


Perhaps the species of greatest surprise has been the 
Scarlet Honeyeater observed in blossom-laden ironbarks 
feasting with prodigious numbers of Crescent 





Small helmet orchid Corybas unguiculatus 
Photo: Susan Kruss 
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John Newman, Craig Morley 


Honeyeaters. The busy Scarlet Honeyeater is rarely 
recorded in our region and required very keen eyes to 
detect and observe several diminutive birds high in the 
canopy. Swift Parrots at Bannockburn and a trickle of 
Pink and Rose Robin records have delighted many. 


Waders have begun to appear locally with Banded Stilts 
reappearing at the precious Moolap Saltworks after a 
lengthy absence. Double-banded Plovers seem to have 
largely left our shores for a breeding season in New 
Zealand, with only an odd record now coming in. The first 
local Latham’s Snipe of the season has been recorded, at 
Ocean Grove, the species having left our shores in autumn 
to breed in Japan. Banded Lapwings in rural paddocks 
have been noted by keen-eyed observers. 


Finally this month, our rich list of raptors is again well 
represented with particular note of increased records of 
Spotted Harriers over our rural pastures putting on 
graceful flying performances. It is very exciting to report the 
success of an amazing autumn-winter breeding event of 
these wonderful birds, to the west of Geelong, with three 
birds fledging in late July. Other sub-adult birds have been 
noted in our region so perhaps there was more than one 
local breeding event, presumably in response to a rodent 
plague and, perhaps, the run of stable mild weather 
through autumn. 


With thanks to all the keen and dedicated observers, listed 

here, who continue to submit records to the GFNC website 

https://Awww.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations and 
records and lists to eBird Australia http://ebird.org/content/ 

australia/ 


Andy Taylor, Anthony Mitchell, Brett Roberts, Chrissy 
Freestone, Craig Morley, David Hollands, David 
Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, 
Gordon McCarthy, Graham Clutterbuck, Graham 
Possingham, Guy Dutson, Jeff Dagg, Jen Carr, Jennie 
Turner, Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, John Newman, 
Kay Campbell, Les Barrow, Margaret Alcorn, Marilyn 
Hewish, Paul Schillier, Richard Alcorn, Robert Missen, 
Susan Kruss, Tom Fletcher, Trevor Lumb, Richard 
Weatherly. 





Veined Helmet Orchid Corybas diemenicus 
Photo: Susan Kruss 


Singing Honeyeater 


es, | can hear you think, not another photograph from 

him. However, this one is different as there is a (Small) 
story attached to it. As you will have noticed the picture of 
a Singing Honeyeater is not the best but nevertheless 
pleasant to look at. 


The Singing Honeyeater is probably one of the most 
common honeyeaters in Australia, with a distribution 
covering nearly the whole continent. In this 
neighbourhood, it is common along the foreshore of Bass 
Strait near Geelong, but uncommon at the western side of 
Port Phillip Bay. 


At the WTP, numbers recorded were always small, and 
birds did not stay long. This changed some years ago, with 
a pair moving into the melaleucas at Beacon Point. These 
birds are often found moving towards Kirk Point and to the 
melaleucas at the Lake Borrie outlet. 


About 25 years ago, Geoff Carr found a single small 
Melaleuca lanceolata (Moonah), at South Spit and thought 
it looked different from other Moonahs at the WTP. This 
original plant was in danger of being washed away by 
erosion. | therefore collected seed and produced about 100 
plants which | then planted at a number of locations along 
the foreshore at the WTP in order to maintain the genetic 
stock of this somewhat different looking Moonah. 


Most were lost in the following years by over-grazing of 
stock, which was allowed on the foreshore in those days. 
Now we only have remnant plants (of this form) near the 


Maarten Hulzebosch 


15 East outlet, Lake Borrie outlet, Beacon Point and at the 
entrance to the Spit Reserve. 

The interesting part to this somewhat long story is that | 
would not be surprised if this year we find the Singing 
Honeyeater breeding for the first time at the WTP in the 
Moonahs at the Lake Borrie outlet. 


The Singing Honeyeater was listed in the last Melbourne 
Water bird list as an uncommon nomadic bird. The 
unfortunate part is that the Moonahs seem to be their main 
(only) habitat at this location and the ones planted at the 
Lake Borrie outlet will be lost soon by erosion. One tree is 
right on the water’s edge now and | assume will be gone 
after the first storm hits. It is interesting to note that this tree 
was planted a fair distance from the foreshore 25 years 
ago. Another victim nga an ever-changing coastal Sea 


ee s yy 7 
Photo: ET Hulzebosch 





Singing Honeyeater at Werribee 


Diagnostic features for ageing the Pacific Gull Larus pacificus pacificus 


Bruce Robertson La Trobe University, Bundoora 


Bill colour 


Age of bird 
(in years) 


Key plumage characteristics 


* Tip of bill: from angle of 
gonys to the end 


fist | Rumpbrown 


Tail brown 


(aa Rump white 
Pf Taltbrown ooo 


Black subterminal tail-band in a 
white tail 


4th oo Black subterminal tail-band 


Under-wing white with some 

brown 

| Adult | Black subterminal tail-band 
"o Under-wing white 


grey 


Slate grey with extreme tip 
of upper and lower mandi- 
bles cream 


Areas of red start 
appearing through slate 


Progressively loses grey 
areas to become red 


Bright red 





Base^ 
^ Base of bill: from angle of gonys to 


the leading edge of the feathers of 
forehead 


Slate grey initially then fading to 
variable shades of grey/brown 
Gradually lightening to appear 
creamy brown or pale yellow 
Gradually becomes brighter yel- 
low 


Bright yellow 


If anybody finds a banded Pacific Gull, please contact: 
The Australian Bird and Bat Banding Scheme, Canberra or, 


Bruce Robertson at: bruce.robertson123@biqpond.com 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Some Bellarine Important Bird Areas 
Thursday 28 September 2017 


Leader: Barry Lingham 


The GFNC recently agreed to act as ‘custodian’ for 
Important Bird Areas on the Bellarine Peninsula. On 
this activity, we will visit two of those sites, plus a 
wader roosting area. Hopefully, some of the early 
returning migratory waders will have arrived back in 
Australia. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Tate’s Point viewing area 
carpark, overlooking Lake Connewarre, near the end 
of Stacey’s Road, Connewarre. Stacey’s Road 
intersects the Barwon Heads Road beside the Barwon 
Heads airport. 

Second site is the Blue Rocks area at the western end 
of 13" Beach. 

Third & fourth stops will be at the Barwon Estuary 
(Ocean Grove Spit) 


Bring: Water, drinks, and refreshments for morning 
tea. Binoculars and a telescope (if possible). Study 
shoes for walking and wet weather gear if rain is 
forecast. 


Finish: about 12.30 p.m. Some people may gather for 
a picnic lunch afterwards. 


Enquiries: Barry Lingham 


email: lingham@tpg.com.au / Mob: 0417 115 109 


WILDFLOWER & _ ‘Spectacular displays of 
ART WEEKEND 


indigenous flowers 

‘Insect, spider & scorpion 
displays 

Guided wildflower walks and 
bus tours 

‘Indigenous plants for sale 
‘Art and craft exhibition and 
stalls 

-Light refreshments 
«Children's activities 

‘Swap an environmental 


23 & 24 September 
2017 


weed for a local plant 


O 


ANGAIR- 


sangair.org.au 
www.angair.org.au ów m Se 


10am - 4pm 
Anglesea Memorial Hall 
McMillan Street, Anglesea 
For enquiries please email 


admin@angair.org.au 
or call 5263 1085 
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GFNC excursion 


Brisbane Ranges National Park 


Sunday 17 September 2017 


The Brisbane Ranges in spring are a fantastic place for a 
Field Naturalist. The wildflowers will be starting to bloom, 
with a range of orchids, shrubs and waittles in flower. The 
range of bird life is extensive and the area is renowned for 
interesting geological features. Recent surveys by the 
Friends of the Brisbane Ranges have detected many 
native animal species. Colin Cook, President of the FoBR, 
will join us to share his expertise and knowledge of this 
special area. 


Meet: 9.30a.m. at the Steiglitz cemetery car parking 
area, off the Maude Steiglitz Rd, 100m before the 
turn-off to Anakie (Butchers Rd) if coming from 
Geelong. We will search for orchids and other 
flowers plus observe the many birds present. 


After a toilet stop at Bert Boardman Reserve, we 
will check flowers along Butchers Rd before 
driving on to Stony Creek Picnic Ground for lunch. 
This spot is a good place to see Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeaters and a range of other bush birds and 
raptors. 


Returning along the road, we will check the Red 
Beak/Aqueduct Track area for flowers and birds 
such as Spotted Quail-thrush. 


Finish around 3.00 p.m. 


Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks.Wet weather gear, hat, 
binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 


More information contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


Mailing roster 
September: Jan Venters 
October: Joan & Tibor Korn 





Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2017 OCTOBER 2017 
General Meeting: Jack Pascoe—Tiger Quoll and other 3 General Meeting: Robert Burn—Nudibranchs 
research projects undertaken by the Conservation 5-8 Fauna survey 
Ecology Centre 10 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture: Mark Trengove 
Fauna survey 13-16 SEANA Little Desert 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 15 Excursion: Western Treatment Plant 
Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 19 Bird Group: Craig Morley—A view of West Africa; the 


Excursion: Brisbane Ranges birds of Ghana 


Bird Group: Richard Chamberlain—Latham's Snipe 


23-24 Angair Wildflower Show 


28 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula 


President 

Vice-President 
Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Membership Officer 
Committee Member 


Rod Lowther 
Barry Lingham 
Barry Lingham 


Graham Possingham 


Tracey Hinton 
Vacant 
Deborah Evans 


Dean Hewish 
David Boyle 
Deborah Evans 
Lynne Clarke 
Phil Watson 
Craig Jones 
Barry Lingham 


26 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata in spring 


0419 633 960 
5255 4291 
5255 4291 
5243 6997 
5243 9973 


5243 8687 


0409 231 755 
5250 1039 
5243 8687 
0439 390 801 
0429 145 430 
0413 238 179 
5255 4291 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2017-2018 


rod.lowther@live.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
g.possingham@gmail.com 
tracey.hinton@gmail.com 


deborah.evans@deakinco.com 


myibook@iprimus.com.au 
davidboyle48@gmail.com 
deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
alynneclarke@gmail.com 
philvaugwa@gmail.com 
cjones_22@bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Bird Group 

Conservation Adviser 
Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 
Jerringot Group 

Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Web-master 

Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Cadets (in recess) 


Craig Morley 
Bruce Lindsay 
Chrissy Freestone 
Deborah Evans 
Craig Morley 

Bela Bard-Brucker 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 
Dean Hewish 
Lorraine Phelan 
Marilyn Hewish 


Lynne Clarke 
Jeff Dagg 


5221 4604 
5223 2394 
0417 379 033 
5243 8687 
5221 4604 
5243 7072 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 
0409 231 755 
5243 0636 
0409 966 852 


0439 390 801 
0419 551 847 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
myibook@iprimus.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
hewish@iprimus.com.au 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 
gfncadets@gmail.com 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 September 2017 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 


Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 
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